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WOOD  USED  FOR  VENEEH  IN  1905. 

By  H.  M.  Hale,  Forest  Assistant. 

The  figures  given  in  this  circular  were  compiled  from  statements 
of  128  manufacturers  of  veneer  thruout  the  country.  As  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  new  statistical  investigation,  returns  were  not  entirely 
complete,  tho  they  clearly  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  va- 
rious woods  used. 

The  absence  of  figures  in  the  census  reports  shows  that,  down  to 
1900,  veneering  had  not  assumed  the  importance  of  an  industry 
worthy  of  special  attention.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  over  128  establishments  which  cut  veneer,  using 
annually  more  than  189,000,000  feet  log  measure,  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  217,000,000  board  feet,  which  yields  1,108,000,000 
square  feet  of  veneer.  It  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  the  veneer 
industry  has  been  strikingly  rapid. 

Yeneers  are  of  three  general  classes — sawed,  sliced,  and  rotary-cut. 
Sawed  veneers,  which  have  been  longest  used,  are  of  highest  grade. 
Sliced  veneers  rank  next  in  order  of  quality.  Altho  the  returns 
from  the  manufacturers  do  not  indicate  the  exact  process,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  T5  per  cent  of  the  oak  veneers  are  either  sawed  or 
sliced.  The  rotary  process  is  very  extensively  employed  for  all 
woods  except  oak. 

Table  1  shows  the  quantity  and  percentage  of  each  kind  of  timber 
used  and  the  number  of  square  feet  of  veneer  manufactured  in  1905. 
The  returns  from  the  manufacturers  gave  the  quantity  of  wood  used 
in  log  scale ;  these  figures  are  tabulated  under  the  caption  of  "  log 
scale."  Since  the  mill  scale  will,  on  an  average,  overrun  the  log  scale 
about  20  per  cent,  in  computing  the  average  number  of  square  feet  of 
veneer  produced  per  foot  board  measure  the  log  scale  was  converted 
into  mill  scale  by  increasing  each  item  20  per  cent,  in  the  belief  that 
results  so  obtained  would  be  more  accurate  than  those  based  on  log- 
scale. 
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Table  1. — Wood  used  and  veneer  stocJc  produced  in  1905. 


Kind. 


Red  gum 

Maple 

Yellow  poplar 
Cottonwood... 

White  oak 

Yellow  pine  . . 

Birch 

Basswood 

Elm 

Red  oak 

Ash 

Walnut 

Beecli 

Sycamore 

Tupelo 

Miscellaneous. 

Total  ... 


Per  cent. 


21.8 

14.5 

14.4 

9.0 

8.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.3 

3.1 

2.7 

1.3 

1.0 

.8 

.3 

.2 

1.7 


100.0 


Log  scale 
(1,000  feet). 


39, 573 

26, 246 

26,164 

16, 357 

16, 129 

12, 688 

12, 643 

11,376 

5,544 

4,955 

2,461 

1,725 

1,400 

576 

314 

2,995 


181, 146 


Veneer 

(1.000 

square 

feet). 


187, 940 

179, 809 

151,566 

45, 223 

115, 265 

41, 069 

128, 521 

82, 925 

60, 708 

31, 054 

21, 648 

21, 181 

18, 765 

1,435 

1,806 

19, 603 


1,108,518 


Average 

number 

square  feet 

veneer  per 

foot  B.  M. 


3.9 
5.7 
4.8 
2.3 
6.0 
2.7 
8.5 
6.0 
9.0 
5.2 
7.3 
10.2 
11.1 
2.1 
4.8 
5.5 


5.1 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  do  not  represent  the  average 
thickness  of  the  veneers,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  because  the 
item  of  board  feet  carries  the  gross  amount  of  wood  in  the  log,  while 
the  item  of  square  feet  of  veneer  includes  the  finished,  salable  product 
only,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  w^aste  from  reducing  the  log  to 
a  true  cylinder  or  from  saw  kerf,  slabs,  or  defective  parts  of  logs  and 
cores.  For  example,  when  veneers  are  sawed  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  thick,  another  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  is  lost  in  saw  kerf,  so 
that,  even  provided  all  the  other  forms  of  waste  are  saved,  not  more 
than  ten  thicknesses  can  be  obtained  from  a  board  an  inch  thick. 
•  The  importance  of  red  gum,  which  furnishes  in  this  industry  21.8 
per  cent  of  the  raw  material  and  nearly  17  per  cent  of  the  veneer,  is 
clearl}^  indicated.  This  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  species  has  been  utilized  onl}^  a  few  j^ears. 

Maple  ranks  second  in  quantity  of  raw  material,  and  furnishes  14.5 
per  cent.  Yellow  poplar  is  the  only  other  kind  of  timber  furnishing 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  raw  material.  It  ranks  third  both  in 
quantity  of  wood  and  square  feet  of  veneer.  These  three  species, 
I'ed  gum,  maple,  and  yellow^  poplar,  furnish  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  quantity  of  wood  used. 

'Wliite  oak,  altho  ranking  fifth  in  the  scale  of  quantity,  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  veneer  w^oods.  Probably  no  other  veneer  is 
so  much  in  demand  as  this,  and  if  data  were  available  to  show  its 
exact  value  the  result  would  be  a  revelation  to  those  not  thoroly 
familiar  with  the  situation. 

The  results  show  that  for  all  species  the  average  number  of  veneers 
produced  per  foot  board  measure  is  5.1.  Of  the  individual  species, 
beech  is  cut  the  thinnest,  the  average  being  11.1  square  feet  per  board 


foot.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  favorite 
wood  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  plates,  and  such  stock  is  cut 
about  30  to  the  inch.  Walnut  ranks  next,  with  10.2  to  the  inch. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  wood  readily  accounts  for 
this.    Sycamore,  cottonwood,  and  pine  are  cut  thickest. 

The  use  of  a  laige  number  of  species  for  veneering  is  shown  by 
the  reports.  While  the  fifteen  kinds  tabulated  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  wood  used,  there  are  nearly  as  many  more  used 
in'  small  quantities,  among  which  are  cherry,  chestnut,  butternut, 
hickory,  cucumber,  and  holly.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  Wisconsin  the 
leading  wood  is  basswood ;  in  Tennessee,  red  gum ;  in  Indiana,  white 
oak ;  in  New  York,  maple,  and  in  Missouri,  cottonwood. 

Not  all  of  the  wood  classed  as  veneer  is  actually  used  for  veneering 
in  the  true  sense,  for  with  the  development  of  veneering  machinery 
a  number  of  new  uses  have  been  found  for  wood  in  the  form  of  ve- 
neer. Such  of  the  softer  woods  as  gum,  cottonwood,  and  poplar,  are 
largely  veneered  for  boxes,  baskets,  egg  crates,  and  similar  products. 
Such  woods  do  not  yield  high  grade  veneers,  but  are  used  extensively 
for  building  up  panels  to  be  finished  with  a  choice  wood. 

Woods  which  take  a  good  finish  and  possess  a  pleasing  grain  or 
color,  such  as  oak,  maple,  birch,  or  walnut,  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
true  veneers;  in  fact  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  practically  all 
of  the  walnut  and  oak  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  maple  shown  in 
this  report  are  used  in  this  way.  -  Furniture  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
interior  finishing,  consume  the  most  of  these  species. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  in  the  handling  of  ve- 
neer stock  is  the  drying.  A  query  in  regard  to  drying  methods  was 
sent  to  manufacturers,  but  the  replies  failed  to  indicate  a  marked 
preference  for  any  one  method.  One-third  of  the  establishments  use 
no  artificial  process.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  as  much  as 
one-third  of  the  veneer  is  dried  in  the  open  air.  On  the  contrary, 
probably  much  less  than  one-third  is  so  dried. 

The  economical  use  of  the  cores  which  remain  after  a  log  is  cut 
by  the  rotary  process  is  a  problem  of  such  general  interest  that 
inquiry  was  made  on  the  schedules  as  to  the  present  practise.  The 
results  show  that  39  establishments  use  all  cores  for  fuel ;  50  use  all  or 
part  of  them  for  fuel;  33  convert  them  into  excelsior.  One  reports 
use  for  pulp;  another  their  use  for  porch  posts.  The  remainder 
report  various  uses.,  chiefly,  however,  combinations  of  lumber,  excel- 
sior, crates,  boxes,  and  baskets. 
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Table  2. — Wood  used  for  veneer  stock,  ty  States. 


state. 


Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

All  others  a  ... 

Total.... 


Firms 
report- 
ing. 


4 
3 
3 
5 

10 
3 
3 
3 
3 

13 
5 

12 

12 
5 
3 
4 
3 
6 
3 

16 
9 


Aggre- 
gate log 
scale. 


128 


1,000 

board 

feet. 

3,711 

5,598 

1,419 

12, 838 

17,  556 

4,673 

2,960 

2,570 

2,630 

11,  732 

13,119 

17, 479 

7,521 

5,093 

1,550 

12, 016 

19,  700 

5,010 

3,475 

22, 785 

7,531 


181, 146 


Per 
cent. 


2.1 
3.1 
.8 
6.9 
9.7 
2.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.5 
6.5 
7.3 
9.7 
4.2 
2.8 
.9 
6.7 

10.9 
2.8 
1.9 

12.6 
4.2 


100.0 


Red 
gum. 


1,000 
board 
feet. 
2,300 


6 

9,598 

1,500 

850 

300 


330 
"5,' 628" 
"3,"622' 


2,613 
9,000 
3,500 


926 


39,  573 


Maple. 


1,000 
board 
feet. 


170 

1,500 

50 


100 

6,499 

613 

14, 438 


100 
400 


Yellow 
poplar. 


1,000 
board 
feet. 
1,061 


205 

509 

1,327 

2,612 

160 

20 

880 

100 

4 


1 

2 

1,475 

900 


4,069 
2,000 

250 
4,328 
3,000 

969 
3,361 

100 
1,109 


26,246  j  26,164 


Cotton- 
wood. 


1,000 
board 
feet. 


415 


2,000 


3,292 


7,500 


3,150 


16, 357 


White 
oak. 


1,000 
board 
feet. 


,050 
875 


900 
695 
856 
535 

180 
2,588 


150 
401 
114 
774 
11 


16, 129 


Yellow 
pine. 


1,000 
board 
feet. 
250 
5,598 
1,208 


250 


230 


5,052 


100 


12,688 


State. 

Birch. 

Bass- 
wood. 

Elm. 

Red 
oak. 

Ash. 

Beech. 

Syca- 
more. 

Tupelo. 

Miscella- 
neous 
hard- 
woods. 

Alabama 

1,000 

board 

feet. 

1,000 

board 

feet. 

1,000 
board 
feet. 

1,000 
board 
feet. 

1,000 

board 

feet. 

1,000 
board 
feet. 

1,000 
board 
feet. 

1,000 
board 
feet. 

1,000 
board 
feet. 
100 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

170 
1,220 

'"'367' 

262 
366 

'  'i,"656' 
225 

4 

200 

61 

5 

1,705 

Indiana 

1,970 

Ken  tuckv 

Louisiana 

250 

Maine 

800 
30 

728 
22 

631 

1,750 

Maryland 

300 
110 
269 
311 
20 
5 

10 
518 

90 
332 

""m 
""266' 

80 

Michigan 

1,612 
""'543' 

1,067 

1,148 

489 

3 

Missouri 

491 

274 

432 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

150 

125 
400 

100 

500 

25 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

3 

20 

Tennessee 

50 
20 

Virginia 

10 

9 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

8,240 
802 

6,914 
30 

1,487 
200 

2,589 

971 
263 

235 

All  otherso 

200 

20 

Total 

12, 643 

11,  376 

5,544 

4,955 

2,461 

1,400 

576 

314 

4,720 

a  Delaware,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Washington. 


Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

jSecretary.    . 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  19, 1906. 


GirrORD    PiNCHOT, 

Forester^ 


